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(WEITER TO THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
-- OF VICE (SELF-STYLED, AND BY NO ONE ESB) 


niheir prosecution of the Editor and his Wife, and the object they 


have gained by it, namely, an exhausted fund. 
———000 


luis, Ladies, Gentlemen, Bishops, Priests and Deacons, composing 
the secret society, commonly called, “‘ The Society for the Sup- 
_pression of Vice.” 

appears that you and I have come off like all other persons who 


wioLAW for JUSTICE, one with a ragged coat, the other with none- 


ual, oaly with this difference, that I who am supposed to have been 


Wuted have got the ragged coat, and you who crow on having de- ° 


faled ne have none at all. ‘I did not attempt to notice your first 
thertisement, begging for relief and the means of proceeding in your 
ware, and setting forth your pretensions and claims to public cha- 
thin glowing colours. I thought it probable, from the nervous debi- 
iyofpoor John Bull, that yout warfare against what you call blas- 


fen, and about which you have made so much noise, might have | 


wh terrified him as to have filled your empty coffers, particularly 
nr advertisement was not repeated for the moment, but it now 
‘eats that your bait has not taken. 

‘Toshew you that I am really sensible of the benefit you have con- 
fred on me, and the community at large, by the circulation of such 


timmense number of Deistical volumes and pamphiets, I shall give © 
mradvertisement a gratuitous insertion, and then proceed to com- | 


Haent you a litfle further on your meritorious conduct towards my- : 


Wind wife. 
; ADVERTISEMENT. 


Snciety for the Suppression of Vice.—Committee-room, January, 


to The Committee beg leave to state, that within the last four 


an they have been compelled, in order to preserve the public mo- 
Vou. Ul, No. 6. 1 
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rals from further contamination, to institute no less than eighty-five 
prosecutions against offenders of various descriptions, all of whict 
have led to conviction, or to recognizances by the respective parties, 
and must prevent the repetition of similar crimes. They have check- 
ed the sale of teys and snuff-boxes with abominable devices, which 
were-imported in immense quantities from France and other coun- 
tries, they have caused the whole stock in trade of some of the most 
shameless and abandoned traffick€rs in obscene books and _ prints, 
amounting to some thousands, to be seized; and have also destroved 
no-less than fifty extensive copper-plates, from’which impressions of 
the latter were from time to time supplied ; and, lastly, they have 
brought to condign punishment that most audacious offender, Carlile, 
who, notwithstanding repeated indictments found against him, still 
persisted in selling works of the foulest sedition and the most horrible 
blasphemy. that ever disgraced a free press, or outraged the princi- 
ples and feelings of the British public. The necessary expenses at. 
tendant on these measures have greatly exhausted the funds of the 
society; but the committee appeal, with some confidence of success, 
to every man for assistance and support who acknowledges the bless- 
ings of our holy religion, and who, as a Christian, a patriot, or a 
father, wishes to preserve the morals of ‘ the sons and daughters of our 
envied isle’ from that secret corruption which poisons the purest 
sources of domestic happiness, and which the laws, in their ordinary 
administration, cannot reach. The Committee. acknowledge with 
gratitude the support which they have already received from many 
persons of high rank and character, in consequence of the above ad- 
dress ; and they confidently hope that the liberality of a generous 
and enlightened public will enable them to prosecute the laudable 
objects of the institution with increased vigour and effect. Subscrip- 
tions and donations are thankfully received by the Treasurer, Henry 
Hoare, Esq., 37, Fleet-street ; and by the Secretary, Mr. George 
Prichard, 31, Essex -street, Strand. 

It appears that your Society, the names of the members of which 
you once published annually and ostentatiously, is now reduced toa 
mere cabal, whose names you are ashained to publish, and that all 
your business is transacted in the offices of your secretary Prichard 
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iy Lawyer, who, next to myself, has gained more by your exertions, 
im any other person. It is notorious, that all prosecutions com- 
sace at the instigation of this man, who condescends to drop fur- 
int proceeslings, whenever the vietim of the prosecution will pay him 
jout 230, which is termed expenses incurred. It is further known, 
iutthis accommodation has taken place more than once with the 
goe individual, so that the preservation of the public morals is evi- 
dntly but a secondary object with this virtuous secretary of yours- 
fefirst avowed object of your society, was to seek out the persons 
‘dowere instrumental in disseminating obscene books and prints, 
fad you confined yourself to this, no honest and moral man would 
re complained of, or objected to your conduct as a society; and 
mould not at this time have been ashamed to publish a list of the 
mics f your members and subscribers. You studiously endeavour 
neomect my publications with those which are justly termed ob- 
wae, for after enumerating your exertions in putting a stop to the 
sk of these truly objectionable articles, which I solemnly swear I 
wet sold any thing of the description, or in any shape cennected 
ih them, you in the very same sentence add: “ and, lastly, they 
ine brought to condign punishment that most audacious offender, 
(ulile, who, notwithstanding repeated indictments found against 
im, still persisted in selling works of the foulest sedition, and the 
wit horrible blasphemy that ever disgraced a free press, or out- 
med the principles and feelings of the British public.” Now what 
ies all this argue? why, that I, notwithstanding, the indictments 
thich you obtained against me, could put those books in my window 
hblcly for sale, that some of the most distinguished and virtuous 
tmales in the metropolis, could come into my shop, and amidst a 
ip fall of gentlemen and others, put down their half-guines for the 
4g of Reason, and their five shillings for Palmer's Principles of Na 
‘™, and publicly express their approbation of my perseverance ; 
lut after the shop had been shut up for six weeks, wantonly and 
Wwhntly, it was no sooner opened by the sheriff ’s officer, for the pur- 
Meof the legal robbery, to remove the goods, when a gentleman 
‘in and.said, “ 1 will give you twelve guineas if you will sell 
Mtwelve copies of the Age of Reason.” ‘Then, I would ask, what _ 
micite British public is it whose feelings I have outraged? If 
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you answer, “ such as compose your society,” f reply, that I intended 
it. My warfare was against superstition, and, consequently against 
all those wlio worship false gods of their own form and making. It 
was your province to war against ebscenity, mine against idoiatry. 
You havé stepped out of vour bounds, and mow you find that you 
have burnt your fingers, and have broke up your society. All the 
coadign punishinent that you have inflicted on me is, that you have 
changed my residence from London fo Dorchester, my business goes 
on as well and as profitable as ever, and I am grateful in acknew- 
-ledging to you, that it has been much increased by your interference 
and exertions. As to the idea of imprisonment, I am not a 
jot more a prisoner now than when my business confined 
me continually behind the counter, and when it become so 
extensive, as to be almost painful im not being able to 
meet the demand. I find my health much improved, which had 
begun to be impaired at the close of the last year. I enjoy a serenity 
of mind, accompanied with the most pleasing reflections, such as 
nothing carradd to, and if your Society is not quite defunct on my 
leaving Dorchester Gael, nothing will give me greater pleasure than 
another such a campaign as-I carried:on with you last year. I shall 
be candid enough to apprise you as soon as I am ready for you. 
You little dream of the real benefits you have bestowed on me, in 
consequence of your prosecutions. I was sensible that they were es- 
sential to my future prospects, therefore I neglected no means to 
provoke them; and when I again return to London I shall fear no- 
thing, so much as your neglect. Do not imagine that I receive any 
favours from my keepers here, they are chiefly priests ; ard my con- 
finement is made as rigorous as they can devise or justify themselves 
in. I have had but two visitors since I have been here—my wife and 
sister. So that if F were to be annoyed by trifles, you see, that I 
should not at present be deficient in them. I have never exchanged 
five words at a time with any prisouer in the place, as the priests say 
that they are determined I shall not corrupt any person here; soyou 
perceive they would make excellent members for your Society. Every 
male prisoner in the place has the privilege of walking in the open 
air, in a spacious and very commodious yard ‘during the day time, 
whilst I, forsooth, am centiaually locked up ina room (to be sure 
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better provided for in this respect than any ether prisoner), and only 
sowed to quit it an hour three times a week, when I am led about 
by a turnkey, lest I- run over the wall, or through the wall, or talk 
to some one. I believe the folks here imagine that I am something 
spemnatural, one of Milton’s fallen angels, or some other demon in 
human shape. The whole people of this country are as ignorant of 
the political state of the country as the inhabitants of Lapland are. 
They can just manage to raise food enough to keep up a circulation 
ofblood and that isall. ‘They are ignorant of the cause of their 
yretchedness, and consequently do not complain. They can lament 
the loss of George the Third, and huzza for George the Fourth, be- 
quse the priest tells them it is their duty, just as a mechaifist aod 
nechanic might make an automaton figure to do. It is singular that 
whilst almost every other country has been fortunate enough to enjoy 
mextensive circulation of political tracts, tiis country is quite 
imorant of any thing of the kind. I will now endeavour, by a short 
climate, to show you where the advantage and disadvantage of your 
cmduct towards me lies. I calculate that in consequence of the pro- 
secution I sold more Deistical volumes and tracts last year, than I 
should have done in seven years in the ordinary course of business, 
The consequence was, that I was prepared to meet ail the violence 
that has been used on my property, and I leave youto judge, whe- 
ther itis not more than probable that before the end of seven years 
that Lor some other person shall be able to renew the publication of 
those works which are for the moment suppressed. Where will you 
bethen, you will have to fight the same battle over again, ata con- 
derable expence on your part, and a considerable profit on mine. 
Besides if once a jury pronounces a verdict of Not Guilty on this 
question, and this requires but one honest man free from supersti- 
tim to do it, the principle will spread like wildfire. But even ad- 
uittingthat none shall venture to publish those two volumes for which 
lamat present confined, what do we lose whilst the works of Gibbon, 
Hume, Voltaire, Volney, and fifty other authors of similar opinions, 
are in free and rapid circulation? Your attempt to lay the pruning 
hook to those publications, will only redouble the vigour of the 
‘Nosand remaining branches, There is an excellent work now pub- 
in numbers, aud which I could wish every reader of this let- 
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better provided for in this respect than any ether prisoner), and only 
sowed to quit it an hour three times a week, when I am led about 
by a turnkey, lest I- run over the wall, or through the wall, or talk 
to some one. I believe the folks here imagine that I am something 
supernatural, one of Milton’s fallen angels, or some other demon in 
iwman shape. ‘The whole people of this country are as ignorant of 
the political state of the country as the inhabitants of Lapland are. 
They can just manage to raise food enough to keep up a circulation 
ofblood and that is all. They are ignorant of the cause of their 
wretchedness, and consequently do not complain. They can lament 
the loss of George the Third, and huzza for George the Fourth, be- 
cause the priest tells them itis their duty, just as a mechaniist aod 
mechanic might make an automaton figure to do. It is singular that 
mbilst almost every other country has been fortunate enough to enjoy 
mextensive circulation of political tracts, this eountry is quite 
ignorant of any thing of the kind. I will now endeavour, by a short 
climate, to show you where the advantage and disadvantage of your 
conduct towards me lies, I calculate that in consequence of the pro- 
secution I sold more Deistical volumes and tracts last year, than I 
should have done in seven years in the ordinary course of business. 
The consequence was, that I was prepared to meet ail the violence 
that has been used on my property, and I leave youto judge, whe- 
ther itis not more than probable that before the end of seven years 
that Lor some other person shall be able to renew the publication of 
those works which are for the moment suppressed. Where will you 
bethen, you will have to fight the same battle over again, ata con- 
derable expence on your part, and a considerable profit on mine. 
Besides if once a jury pronounces a verdict of Not Guilty on this 
question, and this requires but one honest man free from supersti- 
tion to do it, the principle will spread like wildfire, But even ad- 
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ter to furnish himself with, entitled “ Nature and her Laws,” com. ready @ 
monly called ** Miraband’s System of Nature.” Tis work is beyond sect 
the reach ef prosecution, there is not a sentence in it, when taken bags # 
with the context that can be controverted, or objected to, by any pest, 
man who understands what he reads. The common clamour against noe 5 
it is, that it is Atheistical, but its author (I believe Diderot) clearly been @ 

shews that there is no such a man as an Atheist in the present and prea 
common acceptation of the word, that every man who is capable of up uot 
forming an opinion on the causes of the effects that he bcholds, js bot H 
either a Deist, or Theist, or Polytheist. Deists or Theists differ in Hat th 
their opinions and ideas of the mode of existence, and attributes of Christa 
the Deity, each assigning to him a character agreeable to their se- appeasi 
veral dispositions and views. Polytheists equally differ in their de- pee as 
scription of the variety. Now, the argument of this work is, that on 
every man who adopts a creed that goes beyond the known laws of and wh 
nature, adopts a superstition which he can by no means justify, and which 
in the eye of the pure and true naturalist, is equally absurd and of then 
pitiable as he who fills his house with wooden deities, or worships a parties 
living animal which he fears. . been ai 

Your attempt to impede the progress of truth and liberal opinion, abjeet 

will have no other tendency than to detract from that merit and As Lh 
applause you would have obtained, if you had confined yourself to ule re 
searching out the origia of those observations which every father of a elf, I 
family would assist you in, and applaud you for. But your efforts to igaius 
make what you call blasphemy a part of your game, will only hold subjec 
you up, as bigotted persecutors, to public scorn. I have never my- I 
self printed any thing, or even sold any printed work, the principles 

of which I would hesitate to explain before any man, woman, or Ma 
child, or any mixed number of them. The most respectable book- 

sellers in London daily took orders for all my publications, and daily nak 
came openly to my shop for those which they knew to be prosecuted. 

They said, “ it will not do for us to expose ourselves to a prosecution 

for publishing these works, br$ we applaud you for doing it.” You 

boast of having caused the seizure of the whole stock in trade of 

some individuals; if you allude to mine, I would beg leave te ob- 

serve, that in my stock there were none of the prosecuted works, and To M 


that { might have sold another edition of them, if I had had them 
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y at the moment of the trial. I am informed that it was ludicrous 
wsee the Sheriff’s Officer, with his half dozen follewers, with large 
and locks on them, come on the morning of removing the pro- 

, to select the prosecuted volumes from the others, and to find 
sone; they looked quite foolish, as I understand there was to have 
ben a very extensive circulation of them amongst their friends as 
s. Itis worthy of notice that the Sheriff kept the shop locked 

wp until the bill authorizing the seizure of such copies was safe through 
both Houses of Parliament, and then he hurried out of the premises 
that the landlord might be defrauded of his rent on the day before 
Christmas-day. ‘The Sheriff’s Officer and his troop endeavoured to 
appease their disappointment by scraping together all the waste pa- 
perasa private emolumeut ; but which they had better give me some 
acount of in the bill of sale. I had a ten years series of newspapers, 
nd which I understand was bundled up with the waste paper, and 
which I shall endeavour to convince Mr. Sheriff Rothwell of the value 
of them to a person in my profession. It appears that none of the 
pettiesare in any hurry to have the property sold, although it has 
ben at an auction mart ever since its removal from Fleet-street. The 
object appears to have been rather to cripple me, than for the fine. 
AsLhave no further intention of addressing you from my present 
ale retreat, unless something further occurs between you and my- 
elf, I shall make a few observations on your stayivg the proceedings 
against Mrs, Carlile, first inserting the noticeof your Secretary on that 


subject. 
In the King’s Bench. 


The King against Jane Carlile. 
Madam, 20 gas 
The notice of trial given in this cause is hereby counter- 


manded, 
Iam, your’s, &c, 


GEO. PRITCHARD. 


Solicitor to the prosecution, 31, Essex-street, 
Strand, 14th Feb. 1820. 


To Mrs. Jane Carlile, the above- 
named Defendant. 
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I am ata loss to account fer the real motive of this, unless it be 
. in consequence of the same conduct on the part of the Attorney-Ge- 
neral towards Messrs. Watling, Dolby, and others. You have not 
been candid enough to say, whether you will stay all further proceed- 
ings, but merely, that you have deferred the present notice of trial, 
I can assure you, that I have looked on the prosecution of Mrs. Car- 
lile with the same complacency and indifference, as I always did my 
own, and even had a verdict of guilty been given against her, I should 
only have regretted, that I could not take its consequence on myself, 
Prosecutions have always been the life of my business, and I shall 
never shrink from publishing any thing that corresponds with my own 
opinions from the fear of prosecution. In taking my leave of you, I 
have to advise you no longer to remain under the scandal of being a 
secret Society. Why do you not publish your names and the names 
of those subscribers of ‘‘ high rank and character’’ you mention in 
your advertisement? You make profession of your own utility and 
laudable exertions ; surely you cannot feel shame in publishing your 
names. I have been informed that Mr. Hedgher, (Iam not aware 
that I spell his name right or not,) who kept that celebrated brothel 
and sink of vice in St. George’s-fields, for so many years called the 
“ Dog and Duck,” is endeavouring to expiate his former conduct, by 
becoming one of the most active and leading members of your So- 
ciety. I have received this information from many different persons 
who were strangers to me, and who thought it rather strange that 
such a man should. be one of my prosecutors, after living with and en- 
coutaging for so many years every thing that was vicious and vile ; his 
house was a complete nursery for young thieves and prostitutes. The 
slight notice that I took last week of one of your Right Reverend Pre- 
sidents shall suffice for the present. 
I remain, 
Your grateful protegee, 
7 R. CARLILE. 

Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 20, 1820. 


WHE REPUBLICAN. 


THE QUEEN. 


As Republicans, we should not deign to.meddle with this question, 
{the rights of royalty were the only matter in dispute ; but as men 
dmuggling to be free, we feel it an imperative duty to support this 
injured woman—this victim, first to unbridled lust, and now to des- 
potism. We shall therefore take up this subject without looking at 
the parties as members of royalty, but as distinguished members of 
the society we live in. ‘To do justice to this woman, it will be neces. 
suy that we go back to the period of her first arrival in this country. 
We believe that it was pretty well understood at the time of the pro- 
posal of this marriage, that, on the part of the then Prince of Wales, 
itwa3no more than a politic step to get his debts paid, which his un- 
bounded extravagance and licentiousness had then brought to a con- 
siderable amount. So general was this belief, that the country 
abounded with ballads on the subject: a verse of one of them we well 
neollect, it was as follows : 

She is Caroline of Brunswick, | 
And has a handsome hand, Sir, 
If you will pay off all my debts, 
I'll take her to command, Sir, 


¥ 


This ballad represented the late King as advising the Prince. of 
Wales. to marry, and to take this Princess, his first cousin, to wife ; 
ind this verse quoted is the answer put into the mouth of the Prince. 
Various reports were afloat at the time about the rude reception the 
hdy first met with, one said that the cohabitation existed for one 
ight only, others that it extended to two, three, and four. How- 
et, be the precise time what.it may, we know that it was very short, 
ad that the late Princess Charlotte of Wales was the fruit of this 
short union, We also know, that the kind husband kept her in a se- 
Pirate part of Carlton House for some time, and made her situation 
such, that at last it became intolerable. A separation took place, 
“8 Teconciliation appeared impossible. Tire late Queen, it is well 
how, sided with her darling son ; and the King endeavoured to do 
Justice to this injured Princess. The conduct of the late King to- 
Wards this Princess, is the finest trait in his whole character, and the 
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only one that was worthy of mention in the way of commendation: 
yet, amidst all the garnished falsehoods and trumpery stuff that the 
papers have lately been filled with, we are not aware that they have 
applauded this action or his general conduct towards the present 
Queen: because they well knew it would not be agreeable to the 
present court and courtiers. Oh! base servility! It is well known, 
that prior to the marriage of the then Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Carlton-house was a complete brothel, and that on the arrival and 
marriage of the Princess of Wales, the only females that surrounded 
her, with the exception of the few she brought with her, were the 
former courtezans of the Prince. It was a matter of course that these 
should study to keep the afiections of the Prince from’ the Princess, 
as their own fate depended on it. ‘They but toe well succeeded : and 
this innocent, injured, and unfortunate Princess, had her future hap- 
piness sacrificed at the altar of profligacy. Every expedient has been 
resorted to for the purpose of mortifying and breaking the spirit of the 
Princess. Bloated debauchery gave a free license to the most un- 
founded rumours, and the basest slander, provided this virtuous 
Princess was its object. There is nothing so hateful to vice, as in- 
jured aid incorruptible virtue. The latter is a true mirror, at the sight 
of which the former shrinks aghast, and finds no cover for its hideous 
features but by drowning its scruples in new ievels. The conduct of 
Henry the Eighth towards Ann of Cleves was manly when compared 
with the treatment of the present Queen. Although Henry could not 
reconcile himself to live with her, in consequence of her deficiency in- 
beauty and figure, still he made a provision for her, and she ended 
her days unmolested by him.. To enumerate the many known and 
wanton insults which the present Queen has received from him, who 
vowed in the alleged presence of lis Creator, and according to the 
forms of the religion of the established church of England, that he 
would be her protector, would almost fill a volume, they are well 
known and need not be repeated, It is further known that long 
prior to her resolution of leaving this country, in which she justly 
observed, she “ had found nothing but affliction,” the sight and occa- 
sional visits of her daughter were denied to her. The spirit of the 
young Princess more than once set at nought this order, and obeyed 
the dictates of filial affection and duty, in preference to the command, 
of an haughty sultan, The young Princess was then betrothed to the 
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prince of Orange, and she came to the noble and dutiful resolution, 
pot (0 give him her hand unless a part of the contract should be that 
de might give and receive the visits of her mother. The Prince of 

found the ruler of Carlton-house inexorable on this point, 
and he very reluctantly lost his intended bride. The virtuous Princess 
ofWales, finding herself a bar to the future prospects and happiness 
of her daughter, came to the resolution of leaving the country. The 
Princess Charlotte soon after gave her hand to the Prince of 
Sxe-Cobourg, proved a virtuous wife, and conducted herself with 
s demeanor very different to any of her father’s family. The 
ital effect of bringing forth her first born, filled every generous bosom 
vith sympathy, and more particularly so, in consequence of her vir- 
uous distance from her father’s family, an@ her attachment to her in- 
jued mother. Itis not our purpose here, to notice those proceed- 
ings which have been termed « delicate investigations,” it is sufficient 
that we say, that the Queen triumphed over all the malice that vil- 
hiny could urge, assisted by perjured spies. She has been twite 
wmaigned and twice acquitted ; and that by those persons who would 
lavefound their interest in according with the views of her persecu- 
tors. Another attempt has lately been madeto impeach her character 
during her residence abroad, and venal as the law officers of the crown 
ue,they durst not, at their master’s most earnest desire, bring her to 
tfirand candid trial. All the prostituted part of the press, or that 
which Lord Castlereagh terms “ respectable,” isarraigned against her, 
ud every artifice resorted to bring her into contempt. All this will 
wail nothing; the more the Queen is persecuted and reviled, by the 
tout sycophants, the more will she reign in the affections of the 
British people. It is of very little consequence, whether she ts 
aduitted to share the pageant of a coronation; she will still be the 
Queen of England, and as long as she remains excluded from Carlton 
Palace, she may venture to ride or walk about the streets of London, 
tnidst the cheers, the congratulations, and the caresses of its inha- 
bitants, She will not then need a troop of guards with drawn swords 
lo protect her, nor a. carriage that is bullet proof. It is equally un- 
“portant whether her name be mentioned in the liturgy of the church ; 
What is now called the established church, forms but a small portion 
“the inhabitants of this country. It can only be looked on as an 
“titional insult, to which the Queen has been for upwards of 20 
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years accustomed to receive, without the knowledge of one moment's 
-conjugal affection. If all that malice could urge against her with res- 
pect to an amour with any other person were true, it would be justiti- 
ablein the sight of every reasonable being. Her husband has decoyed 
her into a marriage to answer his own private views, without the 
slightest affection towards her, he just condescends to consummate 
the marriage, and then drives her from his house, studies to insult 
her, by every means that can be devised, and utterly forsakes her by 
a public avowal that he never will meet her in public. What tie can 
a woman feel towards such a husband as this? The husband violates 
his marriage vow almost before he has consummated it, the wife 
becomes a kind of recluse, or a prisoner on parole, without the most 


distant view ofa release. Who can blame the woman, who placed lges and 
in such a situation as this, should yield her affections to some other prudent | 
person, when she perceives that the man who has seduced her into tout to 
this situation, is daily revelling in adultetous harlotry. According to rs 
our ideas in what virtue consists, we must admit, that a woman placed uf oppres 
in this situation, and acting thus, would not depart from its path. ang cou 
Her conduct would be strictly justifiable, and if the laws of the society ne ' 
we live in, be outraged thereby, the offence is committed by the ren of F 
husb ind, who first dupes and deserts her. It is much to be lamented hve quit 
that a mutual separation is not legal, as it would often supersede the Ts fe 
painful necessity of discussing family affairs. As the subject of the formation 
Queen is likely to undergo a thorough discussion by the press, we Ktappean 
shall take the side of the injured, not as we before observed frum any Nal 4 
affection to royalty, but froma sense of manly duty. It is an aet of Wess a 
oppression on the part of the husband, and its victim demands the but whe 
support of every honest and virtuous man and woman. We will rr 
- freely give her ours, as far as our humble efforts can assist, in arousing nhs, 1 
the feelings of the nation in her behalf. We are aware that every cu neith 
virtuous female in the country already -feels indignant at the treatment Sa 
the Queen has uniformly received, and we trust that they will not tat kn 
fail to lift up their all-poweyful tongues in her behalf. We part- Mls ad 
cularly recommend, that on the arrival of the Queen in this country, epic 
that all who are welf disposed towards her, should congratulate he! bat they 
by. their joint addresses. It becomes onr duty to pay her more than be a 
o} W 


common attention, in order to support wer mind against the shafts 
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ston malice. She las nothing to look to for protection, but the 


gs ofthe people. Every parasite will lift his venomous tongue 
ther, provided he finds it agreeable to the king. It then 
bores every virtuous man and woman in the country to increase 
inattention to her, in proportion to the indignity she receives from 
yrmalignant persecutors. We shall recur to this subject imme- 
jatdy on the arrival of the Queen in this country, unless the: 
jreatened treatment towards her be muck altered. EDIToR. 





DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


me 


The saturnalia are about to commence immediatel ini 

uf avow, that they must make a further as ate of mente. 
and customs of the people of England, and that it will be more 
to submit such measures to a new parliament, than to one 

it to expire. The new reign, has already shown symptoms that 
mportentous. Before the remains of the father were deposited 
tetirluous son is found disputing with his ministers for further acts 
oppression. And such it appears, as even Castlereagh and Can- 
tag could not consent to, nor a Gifford and a Copley with all their 
enility and apostacy find resolution to support. So far our pros~ 
wetyare but dismal. It is much to be feared, that the principles - 
eren of Fox, which were so much boasted of in the Prince of Wales 
hve quite evaporated before the birth of George the Fourth. He 
pereponeess a mind that can be worked on by nething but fear. 
arcan be excited by nothing but the progress of pelitical in- 
rn among the labouring and) military classes of this country 
nen more than probable, that a further step will be taken to 
Roo erent progress of knowledge. When George the 
ont that he should like every individual in the country to 
on ~ nny he had forgot that they must learn to read first, and 
on le to read and understand, they would seek after books 
: "OY Ree enge to their individual interest. It appears, that the 
hs. ties” and “ National School Societies” are beginning to 
ma find that they can raise the current of knowledge, but 
im ithe confine it nor direct-it. By-a summary. mode of expres- 
The been asserted by Lord Bacon, that “ knowledge is power.” 
fat n is just, for in all ranks and degrees’ of life we find, 
ai edge leads té6 powers The ignorant man will tremble 
Ri 1 sing a man whom he knows to be superior to himself in 
. lity. It is the same with monarchs in the present day, 
tat pala upon them by fear, unless you can convince them 
ich i a century, or two behind their subjects in knowledge, 
Ra "ht wena the case. Monarchs are always looking back to 
* What their predecessors did—what was the extent of their prerog- 
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ative—what obedience they exacted ; the people are always runnin 
away from those kings, and endeavouring to amend their conditivy, 
Thus it will be until we have a monarch really elected by the voice 
of the people, and subject to the majority of the people. 

Ministers it appears have taken this summary mode of getting rid 
of the present parliament, whilst they know all their satelites are at 
their post in the country ready for the electioa, by a previous fore- 
warding not to come to town. The Lord Chancellor had the auda- 
city to say that, by the common law, the Parliament was ipse facto 
dead at the demise of the King, even when a statute has made a pro- 
vision for the contrary. This common law isa most convenient thing, 
it is like the parliament itself, sometimes omnipotent, when it suits 
the views of the minister, at other times, the common law predomi- 
nates over the statute law, and vice versa agreeable to the views of a 
wicked and corrupt administration. 

The most servile tool of the ministers now avows himself an inde- 
pendent candidate, and the most corrupt and bribed elector is addres- 
sed as free, worthy, and public spirited. It appears likely, from the 
present situation of affairs, and from the sudden and unexpected dis- 
solution of Parliament, that those electors, who have been in the 
habit of selling their votes to the best bidder, will tind them a drug. 
There appears but few candidates who are inclined to spend much 
money in acontest. Many old country representatives are withdraw- 
ing, thinking a seat in Partiament, at the present moment, not worth 
the trouble of asking for, and some of those quite unexpectedly. As 
under the present state of the representation, the minister is certain 
of.a corrupt majority, nothing beneficial can arise from a new parlia- 
ment, or twenty successive ones under the present state of affairs: yet 
it would be desirable, to send two or three more, it possible, bold 
and determined men into the House of Commons, and make it a con- 
tinual mirror for itself, that it should turn no way without having its 
own picture continually in view; this might be done, and it would 
afford us amusement in the present gloomy times, if nothingelse. As 
to plans or sehemes for reducing the misery of the country, other 
than a thorough and complete state of representation, it is alla farce, 
and the honesty of the persons are much to Se doubted who shall at- 
tempt topropose any thing of the kind. The minister will affect to listen 
attentively to any proposal of the kind, but you will never find him 
inclined to attempt carrying any thing’ into effect. He knows the 
only femedy as well as we do, but it does not suit his views and 
purposes. 

It-is worthy of notice, that although the assizes are generally held 
in the same places and even halls where elections are held, yet the 
minister has no scruples on this occasion when his own interests are 
in question, ' It would have been at least decent to have allowed the 
assizes to finish before the electioncommences. The solemnity of an 
assize ouclit not to be interrupted by the drunken riot of an election. 
But to this ministers are quite indifferent, religion or law must give 
way to the perservation of their places, It is lamentable to think, 


+ 
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in the present day, there are few electors to be found who have 
ral sense Of, their importance and duty. They are all thinking 
about where and how the best dinners, wines and expences are 
ve obtained, than about the real character and view of the can- 
diate they vote for. Candidates care not Who the fellow is that will 
iiher speak or act in their behalf. There is a drunken worthless 
in town, well known at all debating societies, and a man of 
widerable ability as an orator. This fellow might be hired to 
ieend any cause for a glass of gin and some bread aud cheese. At 
ie last general election, the Lonsdale or Lowther family dressed hina 
w and took him into Westmoreland ; but forsooth they put a little 
nmney into his pocket, and the foolish fellow got drunk and divulged 
be particulars of his engagement in public company, and amidst some 
(the Brougham party. The Lowthers found it necessary to pack 
iin of immediately to town, without making any further use of him. 
Tus it is that at elections in this country, under the present system 
il is riot—drunkenness—debauchery and misrepresentation, It 
ubht well be compared with the saternalia of the Romans, with this 
ateption, that in Rome there were no contending parties, No 


Whigs nor Tories. | 





FRANCE 


lsagain become the theatre of consternation, in consequence of the 
imostgeneral hatred to the reigning family, and the attempts of that 
fmily to encroach on that charter, which appears to have been re- 
htantly wrung from them. The Duke de Berri has fallen a victim 
the dagger of the assassin, who has assigned as his reason that he 
ined on him in preference to any other of the family, because he ap- 
aed likely to propagate the race which were the hated enemies of 
lance. In answer to several interrogations of the motives which led 
lin to the aet, he answered, “1 have resolved on it for these four 
jars past’—“« Tt was my Opinions and sentiments that induced me to 
’—“I have no accomplices’ —* I rejoice at the deed.”” There 
weothersin France who appear publicly to applaud the acy. Itis 
mient that France will never sit quietly down under any monarchy, 

the sooner the Bourbons retire into private life, the more happy 

they end their days. Revolting as this mode of destroying even our 
memes must be to every reflecting mind, yet it is evident that a love 
“country and a violent attachment to its future welfare were the rul- 
Mmotives of this man. The case is exactly similar to that of Sandt, 
Charlotte Cordo, and Felton, each of those persons, in a kind of 
tuzied ardour, imagined, that by destroying the object they had in 
7 would relieve their country, from a portion of its distresses. 
¢ cannot but — the motive, whilst we pity and condenn the 
Per the mind that could lead to such actions. We hope, a. least, 
ee will be useful to the Bourbons, if it dees not extend 
Way i a r reigning families of Europe. The present year appears 


ark a considerable ‘change in the political state of Europe ; 


* 
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it has commenced with some very eventful matters. We would on 
this solemn occasion, put the question to Lord Castlereagh, whether 
the country where a frequent recurrence to public meetings, and an 
unrestricted press is resorted to, to work the necessary political 
changes, and to give vent to the public feeling, is not much to be pre- 
ferred to what has now happened in France, and what is now going 
on in Spain, in consequence of the pursuit of such measures as his Lord- 
ship and his colleagues have lately introduced into this country? 
Vain will be their attempt to stifle public clamour and discontent, 
when it arises from want of food or froma clear knowledge of the 
eause of the distress. 





’ SPAIN. x 


It is somewhat difficult to make any. useful comments on the state 
of this wretched country iu its present uncertaia state, but it bas now 
become so much the point of attraction to political feeling, that some 
of our readers might think us remiss, in not responding that feeling, 
with which the present glorious insurrection in that country has filled 
every patriotic bosom. We perceive Earl Grosvenor in the House 
of Lords ventured to express his approbatiun of the insurrection asa 
struggle for liberty, We doubt whether his Lordship would hold the 
same opinion: if he was a Spanish Grandee. But, however, this is 
trifling with an important sudject. It now appears, that slight move- 
ments are beginning to be made by the Patriot Army, and also, that 
their numbers,’ which a fortnight since, we were gravely told con- 
sisted only of 2000, filled with jealousy and discontent among then- 
selves, now amount to 16,090 well equipped ; this is equal to any 
number Ferdinand can send against them. We now begin to have 
hopes, that they really will succeed; and perhaps before this meets 
the public’eye, their success will be complete; for all Spain will be 
lest to Ferdinand if he loses Cadiz. ‘The army would advance to 
Madrid within a month after they had secured Cadiz. Intelligence 
frym Spain is now the general enquiry, and we doubt not but we 
shall shortly see that country, in which a revolution was thought the 
most distant, the first to obtain it—we sball shortly see that countty, 
which even our prostituted portion of the press, joined in its abuse, 
become an example to England fer civil and religious liberty. 
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THE REPUBLICAN. 


TO MRS. CARLILE. 


Madam, ‘ ; 
3 Hoping that the following observations as to the 
inciples of the common law of England may be of some use, 
tke the liberty of sending you this letter :— 
in the course of Mr. Carlile’s late trial, it was relied upon by the 
General, as the ground of the prosecution, “ that the 
ing of any opinions tending to bring the Bible or Christianity 
itocontempt, Was an offence punishable under the rules, and ac- 
onding to the usage of the common law of England.” Tie defend- 
ni, instead of making researches into the principles and practice of 
ie common law previous to the introduction of Christianity, and 
ing that the common law in the earliest periods of its history 
ymitted thé publishing and preaching of opinions adverse to the 
tien established religion of the state, Pagan or Druidical, resorted to 
idefence evidently feeble and insufficient, he professed not to under- 
dud, what the common or unwritten law of England is, and seemed 
‘italogs to conceive how England could be governed by laws not con- 
ined in a statute book, and not promulgated by the authority of 
farliament. But ignorance of a law is no defence, when it is violat- 
dud the learned Judge found no difficulty in overruling a defence, 
‘which directly strack at the legality of Parliament itself, the penalties 
bt misdemeanors, the forms of our judicial proceedings, and the 
fidamental, principles of the Constitution, all of which are support- 
a be common law only. | 
defendant should have made himself acquainted with the his- 
‘tory and principles of that law, under which he was prosecuted, and 
ihe had read Judge Blackstone’s introduction to his Commentaries, 
pase dg sixty-third and sixty-fourth pages of the first volume, 
would have kuown, ‘‘ That in the profound ignorance of letters 
thich formerly overspread the whole western world, all laws were 
rely traditional, for this plain reason, because the nations, amongst 
which they prevailed, had but little idea of writing. ‘That the pri- 
uveSaxons here, as well as their brethren on the, continent, pre- 
eved their laws, only by memory and usage, and that four ancient 
wihors, particularly Fortescue, insisted, with abundance of watmth, 
llutthese customs were as old as the primitive Britons, and con- 
through the several mutations of government and inha- 
hiants unchangred and unadulterated, although doubtless by the 
| of adventitious nations, this common law was in 
We respects altered, as the Romans, the Picts, the Saxons, the 
Danes, and the Normans must have insensibly introduced and incor- 
porated many of their own customs, with those that were before 


¥. hamble opi ion, Mr. Carlile ignorantly and rashly attempt- 
My arage aud subvert the ‘common law of England, which, 
al, . No, 6, 9 
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with a little research, might have been employed as an ample shield 
for his protection. He might have argued, and convincingly replied 
to his prosecutors, that the common law, whether derived from the 
Britons, the Picts, the Romans, the Saxons, or the Danes, was esta- 
blished from time immemorial, and many ages anterior to the intro- 
duction of Christianity—that consequently Christianity could pot 
have been incorporated with the common law from time immemorial, 
and if not so incerporated, could not now be taken as part of it, par- 
ticularly where penalties were to be inflictec—and+hat the common 
law must have always been perfectly liberal as to free enquiry and 
discussion in religious matters, for that otherwise the worship of 
Woden would not have quietly superseded the rites of the Druids, 
and Christianity itself would never have been peaceably and legally 
preached to the Saxons and Britons. 

He inight. have illustrated and established these liberal and tolerat- 
ing principles of the genuine and primitive common law, by citing the 
authority of the venerable Bede, and reading to the Court and Jury 
the following extract from the first chapter of Hume’s' History of 
England :— ; : 

“ Pope Gregory being ambitious to d'stinguish his pontificate by 
the conversion of the British Saxons, pitched on Augustine, a Roman 
Monk, and sent him with forty associates to preach the gospel in this 
island, Augustine on his arrival in Kent, in the year 597, found 
the danger much less than he had apprehended. King Ethelbert, 
already Well disposed towards the Christian faith, assigned him a ha- 
bitation in.the Isle of Thanet; and soon after admitted him to a con- 
ference. _Apprehensive, however, that spells or enchantments might 
be employed against him, by priests, who brought an unknown wor- 
ship from a distant country: he had the precaution of receiving thei 
in the open air, where he believed the force of their magic would be 
more easily dissipated. Here Angustine, by means of his interpretors, 
delivered to him, the tenets of the Christian faith, and promised him 
eternal joys above, and a kingdom in heaven without end, if he would 
be persuaded to receive that salutary doctrine.‘ Your words and 
promises,’ replied Ethelbert, ‘ are fair, but because they are new 
and uncertain; I cannot entirely yield to them, and _relinguish the 
principles, which 1 and my ancestors have so long maintained. You 
are welcome, however, to remain here in peace, and ‘as you have un- 
dertaken so‘long a journey solely as it appears for what you believe 
to be for our advantage, I will ‘supply you with all necessaries, and 
permit you to deliver your doctrine to, my subjects.”’ — 

‘Thus Mr, Carlile might have shown that Ethelbert, as Monarch 
and Chief Magistrate of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Kent, upon tits 
solemn and ever memorable occasion, publicly pronounced the true 
rule of the old common jaw of _England, which clearly appears to 
have permitted, the full and free discussion and dissemination of relt- 
gious opinions, however adverse to the established faith. To 
the mild, wnpersecuting spirit of that law, we are indebted for 
the blessings of Christianity, and wpon the dictates of that law, in wy 
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rehension, Mr. Carlile might have relied for an acquittal, 


jumble appreve 
eam arrest Of judgment. : 
au» A FRIEND TO THE PRIMITIVE COMMON LAW. 


Ty Mrs. Carlile, Fleet-street; London. 


We hope to shew, in answer to our correspondent, that this © pri- 
give common Jaw” is BO more than nonsense, and productive of 
no but common mischief. We are inclined to think our corres- 
nta lawyer, who has heard so much about this common law, 
inthe really believes in its right, and existence. We will take up 
json quotation and argument, and shew him its futility and con- 
itory principle. Gur correspondent, by his quotation, intimates 
iutit could not be a statute law, that first brought a parliament to- 
and consequently, to dleyy the power of the common law, is 
pinke at its legality. We answer, assuredly not, in this country: 
ins the effect of Simon cle Montfort, Earl of Leicester’s opinion of 
iuecessity to restrain the mischievous conduct of Henry the Third. 
feorigin of Parliaments in this country, consisting of King, Lords, 
wi Commons, was no more the effect of common law than of statute 
iw; twas the effect of an opinion of ils necessity formed in the 
hom Of'a nan who had the power to enforce it; avd experience 
wathes, ‘that there is nq other medns of obtaining beneficial changes 
illé political state of our country. As to penalties for misdemea- 
wits, What has it to do with common law, or any other laws :- it is 
ijoitt OF eysity resident in the bosom of a judge or a magistrate, 
al a often guided by caprice as prudence, or the dictates of jus- 
i, particularly in the present day, when almost every judge and 
mgstate are partizans. Neither have judicial forms any thing to 
bwth the Common Taw,,.as they change with the convenience of the 
(nt and as far as juries are concerned, they are packed on every 
“ation, where the Government and its party have any interest. 
Nik respect to the funcamenta! priuciples of the Constitution being 
: by coumon law, what is called the Coustitution of Eng- > 
sa mere farce and bye-word; the fuadamenteal principles of 
até confined to the bosom, or the breech of Lord Castlereagh. | 
Will admit, that the definition of what is, and what is not 

. law, is altogether. confined to the bosoms of the judges, ‘and 
“tenes it, agreeable to his own disposition, view, or purpose. If 
ae that a traditionary law existed in this country, before the use 
b: it appears, that it,should follow, as a matter of course, that 
vibes clion of the use of letters, and consequently of statute aud 
’, should altogether supersede the necessity of an wuwrit- 
we law; which is continually liable to be perverted and 
‘by corrupt. judges, of whom. we are never deticient. The 

7 > Negro,-and the American Indian, have also their tradi- 
YOroral laws and customs ; but would any but a rogne or 
4 atgue, that in case of their civilization and knowledge of 
ns they should necessarily retain their present customs and 
Yi preference to a written code, which may be understood 
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and comprehended by all. The common law in this co-ntry is merely 
yetained as a trap for the unwary, when the statute law cannot be 
strained to answer the necessary political purposes of a corrupt sys. 
tem of government, The Editor was fully aware, and had it pointed 
out to him before the time of his trial, that he might have defended him. 
self on the received notions of the common law; but he scorned the 
subterfuge, and resolved, that as he had done nothing more than 
publish a book, which reviled another book, he would rest entirely 
on the merits of the two books; and if ever he has the same ground 
to go over again, he will adopt the same course ; only with a little 
more pertinacity to his nutended mode of defence. Mr. Justice Bailey 
observed, that, according to the principles of the common law, a 
book might be libelled, and the other judge in the Court of King’s 
Bench concurred with him. Now the common law is adniitted to 
have been founded before books were read or known in this country, 
and for libelling a book, I have’a punishment that is more severe in 
its intended operation than that which is generally inflicted on a per- 
jurer, or ever So notorious a swindler; and this is said: to. be inflicted 
on the sanction of .the common law, whilst the statute law has ex- 
pressly defined the extent of punishment due. to such supposed of- 
fences as mine, and that comparatively insignificant when compared 
to my punishment; and was actually established above a century 
since. It might have been expected, that the progress of liberal ideas 
since the formation of this statute, should have rendered it altogether 
nbsolete ; but the present political and judicial system find it insuf- 
ficient, | 

THE EDITOR. 
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qi PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
(Continued from page 180.) 

ifwe cast our eyes over the numerous remains of antiquity, we 
dull perceive, that besides the immediate representations of thé 
iis, and the holy instruments of their worship, fhe elegant forms 
wi agreeable fictions consecrated by the imagination of the Greeks 
jereintrodaced as the richest ornaméats of the houses, the dress, and 
iefumniture, of the pagans.* Even the arts of music and painting, 
ifdoquence and poetry, flowed from the same impure origin. Iu 
lie style of the fathers, Apolto and the muses were the organs of the 
afernal spirit, Homer and Virgil weré the most eminent of iis servants, 
wd the beautiful mythology which pervades and animates the Com- 
ailions of their genius is destined to celebrate the glory of thé 
enons, Even the common language of Greece and Rome abounded 
wth familiar but impious expresions, which the imprudent christian 
light te0 carelessly utter, or too patiently hear. + 

‘he dangerous temptations whicli on every side lurked in ambusli 
bosyprise the unguarded believer, assailed him with redoubled violence 
mthe days of solenin festivals. So artfully were they framed and 
tsposed throughout the year, tliat superstition always wore the 
wyearince of pleasure, and often of virtue.t Some of the most 
nered festivals in the Roman ritual were destined to salute the new 
‘lads of January with yows of public and private felicity ; to in- 
tge the pious remembrance of thé dead and living; to ascertain the 
itidlable bounds of property ; to hail, dn the return of spring, the 
faial powers of fecundity; to perpetuate the two memorable eras of 
lini the foundation of the city, and that of the republic; and to 
pSecevery partof Monfaucan’s Antiquities: Even the reverses of the 
' an coins were frequently of an idolatrous nature. Here 


d the scruples of the christian were suspended by a stronger passion. 
Tertullian de Idololatria, c. 20, 21, 22. Pi a Pains friend (on the 
teatiori perhaps Of sneézing) used the familiar expression of *‘ Jupiter 
tes you,” the christian was obliged to protest against the divinity of | 
ae the triost Ishoured work of Ovid, his impetfect Fasti. He 
OW Maer ore than the-first six months of the year. The compilation 
Macrobius is called the Saturnalia, but it is only a small part of the first 


bok that ears any relation to the title. 
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réstore, during the humane licence of the Saturnalia, the primitive 
equality of mankind. Some idea may be couccived of the abhorrence 
of the christians for such impious ceremonies, by the scrupulous 
delicacy which they displayed on a much less alarming occasion: 
On days of general festivity it was the custom of the ancients to adorn 
their doors with lamps and with branches of laurel, and to crown their 
heads with a garland of flowers. This innocent and elegant practice 
might perhaps have been tolerated as a mere civil institution. But 
it most uuluckily happened that the doors were under the protection 
of the household gods, that the laurel was sacred to the lover of 
Daphne, and that garlands of flowers, though frequently worn asa 
symbol either of joy or mourning, had been dedicated in their first 
origin to the service of superstition. The trembling christians, who 
were persuaded in this instance to comply with the fashion of their 
country, and the commands of the magistrate, laboured under the 
most gloomy apprehensions, from the reproaches of their own con- | 
science, the censures of the church, and the denunciations of divine 
vengeance.* 

Such was the anxious diligence which was required to guard the 
chastity of the gospel from the infectious breath of idolatry. The 
superstitious observances of public or private rites were carelessly 
practised, from education and -habit, by the followers of the established 
religion. But.as often as they occurred, they afforded the christians 
an opportunity ot declariog.and confirming their zealous opposition. 
By these frequent protestatiens their attachment to the faith was 
continually fortified ;and in proportion to the increase of zeal, they 
combatted with the more ardour and success in the holy war, which 
they had undertaken against the empire of the daemons. 

Hi. The writings of Cicerot represent in the most lively colours the 

* Tertullian has composed a defence, or rather panegyric, of the rash 
attion. of a christian soldier, who, by throwing away his crown of laurel, 
had exposed himself and his brethren to the most imminent danger. By 
the mention of the emperors (Severus and Caracalla) it is evident, not- 
withstanding the wishes of. M. de Tillemont, that Tertullian composed his 
treatise De Coron, long before he ‘was engaged in the errors of the 
montanisis. See Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. iii, p. 384. 

+ In particular, the first book of the Tusculan Questions, and the 
treatise de Senectute, and the Sumnium Scipionis, contain, in the most 


beautiful language, every thing that Grecian philosuphy, or Romaa 
good sense, could possibly suggest on this dark but important object. 
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, the errors, and the uncertainty, of the ancient philosophers 

gith regard to the immortality of the soul. When they are desirous 
gaming their disciples against the fear of death, they inculcate, as an 
gious, though melancholy position, that the fatal stroke of our 
solution releases us from the calamities of life; and that those can 
sslonger stiffer who no longer exist. Yet there were a few sages of 
Greve and Rome who had conceived a more exalted, and, in some 
sepetts, 2 juster idea of human nature; though it must be confessed? 
iat; nthe sublime enquiry, their reason had been often guided by 
tir imagination, and that their imagination had been prompted. by 
ir vanity. When they viewed with complacency the extent of their 
onimental powers ; when they exercised the various faculties of me- 
uery, of fancy, and of judgment, in the most profound speculations, 
“tthe most important labours ; and when they reflected on the desire 
itfme, which transported them into future ages, far beyond the 
inmds-of death and of the grave ; thef were unwilling to confound 
iemselves with the beasts of the field, or to suppose, that a being, 
ft whose dignity they entertained the most sincere admiration, could 
Welimited to a spot of earth, and to a few years of duration. With 
tisfavourable prepossession they summoned to their aid the science 
uaather the language, of stietaghysics. They soon discovered, that 
| none of the propérties of matter will apply to the operation of the 
und, the human soul must consequently he a substance distinct 
font the "body, pure, simple and spiritual, incapable of dissolution, 
ad susceptible of a much higher degree of virtue and happiness after 
tietelease from its corporeal prison. From these specious and noble 
Muciples; the'philosophers who trod in the footsteps of Plato deduced 
‘very uhjustifiable conclusion, since they asserted, not only the future 
4 immortality, but the past eternity of the human soul, which they were 
0 apt'to consider. as'a portiow of the infinite and self-existing spirit, 
Mlich\pervades and. sustains the universe.* A doctrine thus removed 
Keyond’ the senses and the experience of mankind might serve to 
_ tmle the leisure of a philosophic mind} of, in the silence of solitude, 
tight sometimes impart a'ray of comfort to desponding virtue ; but 
Ee 


e-existencé of human souls, so far at least as that doctrine is 
mith religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and Latin’ © 
See tatsobre, Hist. du Manicheisine, |. Vi, C4, 
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the faint impression which had been received in the school, was soon 
obliterated by the commerce and business of active life. We are 
sufficiently acquainted with the eminent persons who flourished in the 
age of Cicero, and of the first Caesars, with their actions, their cha- 
racters, and their motives, to be assured that their conduct in this life 






































was never regulated by any serfous conviction of the rewards or wih 
punishments of a future state. At the bar and in the senate of Rome win 
he ablest orators were not apprehensive of giving offence to their meri 
hearers, by exposing that doctrine as an idle and extravagant opinion, eace 0 
which was rejected with contempt by every man of a liberal education site 
and understanding.* We' 
Since therefore the most sublime efforts of philosophy can extend would 
no farther than feebly to point out thedesire, the hope, or, at most, of Pal 
the probability, of a future'state, there is nothing except adivine re- wii 
velation that can ascertain the existence; and describe the condition, nyster 
of the invisible country whiclf is destined to receive the souls of men doctri 
after their separation from the body.’ But we may perceive several tis d 
defects inherent to the popular religions of Greece and Rome, which wich 
rendered them: very unequal to sc arduous a task, +4. The general hopes 
system of their mythology was unsupported by any solid proofs ; athe 
and the wisest among the pagans: had already disclaimed its usurped id th 
authority, .2. The deseription of the infernal regions had been aban- brah 
donéd*to the fancy of painters and’ of poets, who peopled them with * Se 
sO many phantoms and monsters, who dispensed their rewards and aire 
ponishments with so little equity, that a solemn truth, the most con- va 
genial'to the human heart, was oppressed and disgraced by the absurd we 
mixture of the wildest fictions.+ 3, The doctrine of a future state aothe 
was scarcely considered among the devout polytheists of Greece and i 
Rome as a fundamental article of faith. ‘The providence of the gods, tarkly 
as it'related to the public communities rather than to private indi- a 
* See Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61, Caesar ap. Sallust. de Bell. Catalin. c. 50. respons 

Juvenal. Satir. ii, | 49.. Den. 
Esse aliquos manes, et subterranea regna, + 

“*e # tae * * +" 
: Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui.nondum era lavantur, Mit 
+ The eleventh book of the Odyssey givesa very dreary and incoherent nal 
account of the infernal shades. Pinder and Virgil have embellished the 4 Sa 


picture ; but even those poets, though more correct than their great 
model, are guilty ‘of very strarige inconsistencies, See Bayle, Responses 
aux Questions d'un Provincial, part iii, c. 22. - 
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sijoals, was principally displayed on the visible theatre of the present 
wild. ‘The petitions which were offered on the altars of Jupiter or 
jpollo expressed the anxiety of their worshippers for temporal hap- 
“s@ and their ignorance or indifference concerning a future life.* 
The important truth of the immortality of the soul was inculcated 
vith more diligence as well as success in India, in Assyria, in Egypt. 
ud in Gaul; and since we cannot attribute such a difference to the 
ior knowledge of the barbarians, we must ascribe it to the influ- 
ace of an established priesthood, whicaemployed the motives of vir- 
te as the instrument of ambition.+ ‘ 
Wemight naturally expect, that a principle so esscntial to religion 
would have been revealed in the clearest terms to the chosen people 
ffPalestine, and that it might safely have been intrusted to the he- 
riitaty priesthood of Aaron. It is incumbent on us to adore the 
mysterious dispensations of providence,t when we discover, that the 
doctrine of the immortality of the sou] isomitted in the law of Moses : 
tis darkly insinuated by the prophets, and «uring the long period 
hichelapsed between the Egyptian and the Babylonian servitudes, the 
hopes as well as.fears of the Jews appear to have been contined with- 
athenarrow compass of the present life.§ After Cyrus had permit- 
el the exiled nation to return into the promised land, and after 
trahad-rest'ged the ancient records of their feligion, two celebra- 


! * See the sixteenth epistie of the first book of Horace, the thirteenth 
ittire of Juvenal, and the second satire of Persius; these popular dis- 
euirees express the sentiment and language of the multitude. 


_bifwe confine ourselves to the Gauls, we may observe, that they 
aitusted, not only their lives, but even their money, to the security of 
world. Vetus ille mos Galluram oceurrit (says Valerius Maxi- 

nus, by ii, c. 6, p- 10) quos memoria proditur est, pecunias mutuas, quae 
apnd inferos redderentur, dare solitos. The same custom is more 
fvkly insinuated by Mela, |. iii, c. 2. It is almost needless to add, that 
the profits of trade hold a just proportion to the credit of the merchant, 
aud that the druids derived from their-holy profession a character of 
Be ity, which could scarcely be claimed by any- other order of 

JZ 


; The right reverend author of the Divine Legation of Moses assigns a 
he ous reason for the omission, and most ingeniously retorts it om 
inbelievers. : 


“§ See leClere (Prolezomens ad Hist. Ecclesiast. sect. iy c. 8.) His autho- 


tems to carry the greater weight, as he. has written a learned and 
commentary on the books of the Old Testament. 
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ted sects, the Sadduces and the Pharisees, insensibly arose at Jeru- 
salem.* The former, selected from the more opulent and distin. 
guished ranks of society, were strictly attached to the literal sense 
of the mosaic law, and they piously rejected the immortality of the 
soul, as an opinion that received no countenance from the divine 
book, which they revered as the only rule of their faith. To the 
authority of scripture the Pharisees added that of tradition, and they 
accepted, under the name of traditions, several speculative senets 
from the philosophy or religion of the eastern nations. _ The doctrines 
of fate or predestination, of angels and spirits, aud of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, were in the number of these new arti- 
cles of belief; and as the Pharisees, by the austerity of their manners, 
had drawn into their party the body of the Jewish people, the im- 
mortality of the soul became the prevailing sentiment of the synagogue 
under the reign of the Asmonzan princes and pontiffs. The temper 
of the Jews was incapable of contenting itself with such a cold and 
Janguid assent as might satisfy the mind of a polytheist ; and as soon 
as they admitted the idea of a future state, they embraced it with the 
zeal which has always formed the characteristic of the nation. Their 
zeal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or ¢ven probability ; 

and it was still necessary, that the doctrine of life and immortality, 
which had been dictated by nature, approved by reaseA, and receiv- 
ed bysuperstition, should obtain the sanction of divine truth from 

the authority and example of Christ. 

When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to mankind, 
on condition of adopting the faith, and of observing the precepts, of 
the gospel, it is no wonder that se advantageous an offer should have 
been accepted by great numbers of every religion, of every rank, and 
of every province in the Roman empire. The ancient christians were 
animated by a contempt for their present existence, and by a just 
confidence of immortality, of which the «doubtful and imperfect faith 


* Joseph. Antiquitat.|. xiii,c.10. De Bell. Jud. ii, 8. According to 

_&he most natural interpretation of his words,the Sadducces admitted only 

the Pentateuch; but it has pleascd some modern critics to add the 

prophets to their creed, and to suppose, that they contented themselves 

with rejecting the traditions of the Pharies. Dr. Jortin has argaed 
that point in his Remarks on Ecclesigstical History, vol. ii, p. 103. 
oe .- 
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{nodera ages cannot give us any aclequate notion. In the primitive 
ureh, the influence of truth was very powerfully strengthened by 
gopiion, which, however it may deserve respect for its usefulness 
gi mtiquity, has not been found agreeable to experience. It was 
giversally believed, that the end of the world, and the kingdom of 
sven, were at hand. The near approach of this wonderful event 
iad been predicted by the apostles; the tradition of it was preserved 
iy their earliest disciples ;.and those who understood in their literal 
yue the discourses of Christ himself, were obliged to expect the 
wond and glorious coming of the son of man in the clouds, 
ifore that generation was totally extinguished, which had beheld jis 
tumble condition upon earth, and which might still be witness of the 
almities of the Jews uader Vespasian or Hadrian. The revolution 
seventeen centuries has instructed us not to press too closely the 
ayterious language of prophecy and revelation; but as long as, for 
vse purposes, this error was permitted to subsist iu the church it was 
mouctive of the most salutary effects on the faith and practice of 
dintians, who lived in the awful expectation of that moment whea 
theglobe itself, and all the various race of mankind, should tremble 
itthe appearance of their divine judge.* 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the millenium was intimately 
omected with the second coming of Christ. As the works of the 
ation had been finished in six days, their duration in their present 
sale, according to a tradition which was attributed to the prophet 
Bijah, was fixed to six thousand years.t By the same analogy it was 
alened, that this long period of labour and contention, which was 
wv almost elapsed,+ would be succeeded by a joyful sabbath of a 


This expectation was countenanced by ‘the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Mattiiew, and by the first epistie of St, Paul to the Thessalonians, 
Lasmus removes the difficulty by the help of allegory and metaphor ; 
tid the learned Grotius ventures to’ insinuate, that for wise purposes the 
eption was permitted to take place. | a 
‘See Burnet’s Sacred Theory, part iii, c. 5. This tradition may be 
int fas high as the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote iu the 
rt yal and who seems to have been haif a Jew. : : 
Geen Primitive church of Antioch computed almost 6000 years from 
on of the world to the birth of Christ. Africanus, Lactantius, 


fe Greek church, have reduced that number to 5500, and Eusebius 
tthe eed himself with 5200 years. THese calculations were formed 
trig wagint, which wad universally received during the six first cen. 

“The authority of the Vulgate and of the Hebrew text has deter- 
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thousand years ; and that Christ, with the triumphant band of the saints 
and the elect who had escaped death, or who had been miraculously 
revived, would reign upon earth till the time appointed for the last 
and general resurrection. So pleasing was _ this hope to the mind of 
believers, that the New Jerusalem, the seat of this blissful kingdom, 
was quickly adorned with all the gayest colours of the imagination. A 
felicity consisting only of pure and spiritual pleasure would have ap- 
peared too refined for its inhabitants, who were still supposed to 
possess their human natyre and senses. A garden of Eden, with the 
amusements of the pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced 
state of society which prevailed under the Roman empire. A city 
was therefore erected of gold and precious stones, and a supernatural 
plenty of corn and wine was bestowed on the adjacent territory ; in 
the free enjoyment of whose spontaneous productions, the happy and 
benevolent people was never to be restrained by any jealous laws of 
exclusive property.* The assurance of such a millenium was care- 
fully inculcated by a succession of fathers from Justin Martyrt and 
Irenzeus, who conversed with the immediate disciples of the apostles, 
down to Lactantius, who was preceptor to the son of Constantine.! 
‘Though it might not be universally received, it appears to have been 
the reigning sentiment of the orthodox believers ; and it seems so 
well adapted to the desires and apprehensions of mankind, that it 
must have coattibuted in a ‘very. considerable degree to the pro- 
gress of the christian faith. But when the edifice of the church was 
almost completed, the temporary support was laid aside. The doc- 
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= the moderns, protestants as well as catholics, to prefer a period of 
about of 4000 years; though, in the study of profane antiquity, they often 
find’ themselves straitened by those narrow limits. : ; 

* Most of these pictures were borrowed from a misinterpretation of 
Isaiah, Danijel, and the Apocalypse. One of the grossest images may be 
found in Irenzus (I. v, p. 455) the disciple of Papias, who had seen the 
apostle St. John. a 
"+ See the second dialogue of Justin with Tryphon, and the seventh book 
of Lactantius. It is unnecessary to allege all the intermediate fathers, as 
the fact is not disputed. Yet the curious reader may consult Daillé de 
ugu Patgum, |. ii, c. 4, be ve F 

+ The testimony of Justin, of his own faith and that of his ortho ae 
brethren, in the doctrine of a millenium, is delivered in the eng r 
most solemn manver (Dialog. cum Tryphonte Jud. p. 177,178. Edit. 
Benedictin.) Ifin the begianing of this important passage there is any 
- thing like an inconsistency, we may impute it, as we think proper; eithes 
to the author or to his transtribers. , 
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gine of Christ’s reign upon earth was at first treated as a profound 
iesory, was considered by degrees as a doubtful and useless opinion, 
‘pd Was at lengtl-rejected as the absurd invention of heresy and 
jaticism.* A mysterious prophecy, which still forms a part of 
te sacred canon; which was thought to favour the exploded sen- | 
foent, has very narrowly escaped the proscription of the church.+ 

“Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal reigtt were promised 
‘othe disciples of Christ, the most dreadful calamities were denounced 
against a0 unbelieving world. The edification of the new Jerusalem, 
ns to advance by equal steps with the destruction of the mystic Ba- 
tylon and as long as the emperors who reigned before Constantine 
3 rss d in the profession of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was ap- 
plied to the city and to the empire of Rome. A regular series was 
prepared of all the moral and physical evils which can afflict 4 flou- 
aking nation ; intestine discord, and the invasion of the fiercest bar- 
turians from the unknown regions of the north; pestilence and fa- 
ane, comets and eclipses, earthquakes and inundations.{ All these 
were only so many preparatory and alarming signs of the great catas- 
ttophe of Rome, when the country of the Scipios and the Cesars 
ould be consumed by a flame from Heaven, and the city of the se- 


! 


* Dupin, Bibliothéque Relesiastique, tom i, p 223, tom. ii, p. 366, and 
mem, p-.720; though the latter of these learned divines is not altoge- 
Mercandid on this occasion. © 


tInthe council of Laodicea(about the year 360), the Apocalypse was 
heitly excluded from the sacred canon, by the same churches of Asia to 
Thich it is addressed; and we.smay learn from the complaint of Sulpicins 
Severus, that their sentence had been ratified by the grealer number of 
Christigns'of his time. From what causes then is the Apocalypse at pre- 
titso generally received by the Greek, the Roman, and the Protestant 
furches? The following ones may be assigned:—1. The Greeks were 
by the authority of ai-impostor, who, in the sixth century, as- 

Aimed the character.of Dionysius the Areopagite. 2. A just apprehen- 
Son, that thé grammariatis might become more important than the theo- 
$, engaged tlie council of Trent to fix the seal of their infallibility 
all the books of the,Scriplure contained in the Latiu Vulgate, in the 
| Nwber of which the Apocalypse was fortunately included. (Fr, Paolo, 
io del Concilio Trilentino,.l, ii.) 3. The advantage of turning those 
Hous prophecies agaist the see of Rome, inspired the Protestants 
‘uncommon veneration for so useful an ally. See the ingenious aad 
at discourses of the present Bishop of Litchfield, on that unpromising 


é 


-} Tactantius (Institut. Divin. vii, 15, &c.) relates the dismal tale’of fu- 
(arty, with great spirit and eloquence. = 
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ven hills, with her palaces, her temples, and her triumphal arches, 
should bé buried in a vast lake of fire and brimstone. It might, how. 
ever, afford some consolation to Roman vanity, that the period of 
their empire would be that of the world itself; which, as it had once 
perished by the element of water, was destined to experience a se. 
cond and speedy destruction from the element of fire. In the opinion 
of a general conflagration, the faith of the Christian very happily co- 
incided with the tradition of the East, and the philosophy of the 
stoics, and the analogy of nature ; and even the country, which, from 
religious motives, had heen chosen for the origin and principal scene 
of the conflagration, was the best adapted for that purpose by natura! 
and physical causes; by its deep caverns, beds of sulphur, and nu- 
‘merous volcanoes, of which those of Etna, of Vesuvius, and of Lipari, 
exhibit a very imperfect. representation. The calmest and most in- 
trepid sceptic could not refuse to acknowledge, that the destruction 
of the present system of the world by fire, was in itself extremely 
probable. The Christian, who founded his belief much less on the 
fallacious argunzents of reason than on the autaority of tradition and 
the interpretation of scripture, expected it with terror and confidence 
asa certain approaching event ; and as his mind was perpetually fill- 
ed with the solemn idea, he considered every disaster that happened 
to the empire, as an infallible symptom of an expiring wor!d.* 

The condemnation of the wisest and most virtuous of the Pagans, 
on account of their ignorance or disbelief of the divine truth, seems to 
offend the reason and the humanity of the present age.t But the 
primitive church, whose faith was of a. much firmer consistence, de- 
livered over, without hesitation to eternal torture, the far greater 


* On this subject, every reader of taste will be entertained with the 
third part of Burnett’s Sacred Theory. He blends philosophy, scripture. 
and tradition, into one magnificent system ; in the cescription of which he 
displays a strength of fancy not inferior to that of Milton himself. 


+ And yet, whatever may be the language of individuals, it is still the 
public doctrine of all the christian churches ; nor can even our own refuse 
to admit the conclusions which must be drawn from the eighth and the 
eighteenth of her articies. The Jansenites, who have so diligently studied 
the works of the fathers, maintain this sentiment with distinguished zeal ; 
and the learned M. de Tillemont never dismisses a virtaous emperor with- 
out pronouncing bis damnation. Zuinglius is perhaps the only leader ofa 
party who has ever adopted the milder sentiment; and he gave 00 less 
offence tothe Lutherans than to the Catholics. See Bossuet, Histuiré 
des Variations des Eglises Protestantes, I, ii, ¢. 19 22. 
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ofthe human species. A charitable hope might perhaps be in- 
in favour of Sosrates, or some other sages of antiquity, who 

ind pose the light of reason before that ofthe gospel had arisen.* 
jut it was unanimously affirmed, that those who, since the birth or 
tedeath of Christ, had obstinately persisted in the worship of the 
demons, ne'ther deserved nor could expect a pardon from the ir- 
iiated justice of the Deity. _ These rigid sentinients, which had beea 
wknowp.to the ancient world, appear to have infused a spirit of bit- 
mess into.a system of love and harmony. The ties of blood and 
‘fiendship were frequently torn asunder by the differciice of religious 
fith; and the christians, who in this world found themselves op- 
pesed by the power of the Pagans, were sometimes seduced by re- 
gatment and spiritual pride to delight in the prospect of their future 
twmph, “ You are fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stern Tertul- 
lan, “ expect the greatest of all spectacles, the last and eternal judg- 
neat of the universe. How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
low exult, when I behoid so’ many proud'movarchs, and fancied 
gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness; so many magistrates 
who persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than 
they ever kindled against the christians ; se many sage philosophers 
bushing in red liot flames with their deluded scholars; so many ce- 
kbrated poets trembling before the iribunal, not of Minos, but of 
Christ; so many tragedians, more tuneful in the expression of their 
om sufferings; so many dancers— ;” But the humanity of the rea- 
de vill permit me ta draw a veil over the rest of this infernal de- 
tiptivn, which the zealous African pursues iu a long varity of affect- 

dand unfeeling witticisms.¢ — 

Doubticss there were many among the primitive christians of a tem- 
Pore Suitable to the meekuess and charity of their profession, 


‘ ost and Clemons of Alexandria allow that some of the philosophers 
were instructed by the Logos; confounding its double signification, of the 
human reason, and of the. Divine word. 


aptien, De Spectaculis, ¢. 30, In order to ascertain the degree 

‘ee ity which the zealous African had acquired, it may be sufficient 

the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide of all the 

churches. (See Prudent. Hy. xiii, 100. As often as be applied 

tne nis daily ere of the writin,s of "Tertullian, he was accustom- 

; ah Da mihi magistram; Give me my master.’” (Hieronym. de Viris 
as, tom. i, p. 284). 
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There were many who felt a sincere compassion for the danger of 
their friends and countrymen, and who exerted the most benevolent 
zeal to save them from the impending destruction. The careless 
Polytheist, assailed by new and unexpected terrors, against which 
néither his priests nor his philosophers could afford him any certain 
protection, was very frequently terrified and subdued by the menace 
of eternal tortures. His fears might - assist the progress of his faith 
and reason; and if he could once persuade himself to suspect that the 
christian religion might possibly be true, it became aneasy task to con- 
vince him that it was the safest and most prudent party that he could 
possibly embrace. 
111. The supernatural gifts, which even in this life were ascribed 
- to the christians above the rest of mankind, must have conduced to 
their own comfort, and very frequently to the conviction of infidels. 
Besides the occasional prodigies, which might sometimes be effected 
by the immediate interposition of the Deity, when he suspended the 
laws of nature for the service of religion, the christian church, from 
the time of thé apostles and their first disciples,* has claimed an un- 
interrupted succession of miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, of 
vision, and of prophecy, the power of expelling damons, of healing 
the sick, and of raising the dead. The knowledge of foreign lau- 
guages was frequently communicated to the contemporaries of Trenzus, 
though Irenzeus himself was left to struggle with the difficulties of a 
barbarous dialect whilst he preached the gospel to the natives of 
Gaul.t The divine inspiration, whether it was conveyed in the form 
of a waking or of a sleeping vision, is described asa favour very lie 
berally bestowed on all ranks of the faithful, on women as on elders 
on boys as well as upon bishops. When their devout minds were 
sufficiently prepared by a course of prayer, of fastings, and of vigils, 
to receive the extraordinary impulse, they were transported out of 
their senses, and delivered in ecstas; what was inspired, being mere 


.* Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Middleton, it‘is impossible to 
overlook the clear traces of visions and inspiration, which may be found 
in the apostulic fathers. , 


+-Irenwus adv. Heres. Proem: p. $. Dr, Middleton (Free Inquiry, 

P- 96, &c.) observes, that as this pretension of all others was the most 

ifficult to support by art, it was the soonest given up, The observation 
suits his hypothesis. 
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organs of the holy spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of him who blows 
ito it.* We may add, that the design of these visions was, for the 
nost part, either to disclose the future history, or to guide the pre- 
gat administration of the church. ‘The expulsion of the demons — 
from the bodies of those unhappy persons whom they had been per- — 
nitied to torment was considered as a signal though ordinary triumph 
sfreligion, and is repeatedly alleged by the ancient apologists, as the 
nost convincing evidence of the truth of christianity. The awful 
wemony was usually performed in a public manner, and in the 
presence of a great number of spectators; the patient was re- 
lieved by the power or skill of the exorcist; and the vanquished 
demon was heard to confess, that he was one of the fabled gods of 
antiquity, who had impiously usurped the adoration of mankind.+ But 
the miraculous cure of diseases of the most inveterate or even pre- 
tematural kind can no longer occasion any surprise, when we recollect 
tat in the days of Irenzeus, about the end of the second century, the 
resurrection of the dead was very far from being esteemed an uncom- 
monevent; that the miracle was frequently performed on necessary 
occasions, by great fasting and the joint supplication of the chureh 
of the place; and that the persons thus restored by their prayers had 
liedafterwards among them many years.{ At sucha period, when 
ith could boast of so many wonderful victories over death, it seems 
fiticult to account for the scepticism of those philosophers who still 
Iijected and derided the doctrine of the resurrection. A noble 
Grecian had rested on this important ground the whole controversy, 
adpromised Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, that if he could be 
gaiiied with the sight of a single person who had been 
actually raised from the dead, he would immediately embrace the 
christian religion. It is somewhat remarkable, that the prelate of the 











4 Athenagoras in Lapitionds: Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes. Ter; 
gt a aga liv. Their descriptions are not very unlike 
Prophetic fury, for which Cicero (de Dividat. ii, 54) expresses so 


pees f 


_}fertullian (Apolog. c. 23) throws out a 1 bold defiance to the Pagan 
) es. Of the primitive miracles, the. power of exercising is the 
which has been assumed by. the Protestants. 


t Ireneus adv. Hereses, |, ii. 56, 57, 1. v,c. 6. Mr. Dodwell (Disser. 
m, ti, 42) concludes, that the second century, was-stil] more 
, ig Miracles than the first, 
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fitst Eastern church, however anxious for the conversion of his 

















friend; thought proper to decline this fair and reasonable challenge * bres, 

_ he miracles of the primitive church, after obtaining the sanetion wi 

of ages, have been lately attatked in a very ftee and ingenious jj.- ne 

quiry ;t which, though it has niet with the most favourable reception persua 

from the public, appears to have excited a general scandal ainono ie ces 

; the divines of our own as well as of the other protestant churches of id 
Europe.t Our different sentiments on this subject will be mach less eihdn 
influenced by any particular arguments, than by our habits of study tat ps 

and reflection; and, above all, by the degreé of the evidence which aes 


we have accustomed ourselves to require for tlie proof of a miraculous 
event. The duty of an historian does not call upon himr to interpose 
his private judgment in this nice and important coritroversy; but he 
‘ought not to dissemble the difficulty of adopting such a theory as may 
reconcile the interest of religion with that of reason, of making a pro- 
per application of that theory, and of defining with precision the 
limits of that happy period exempt from error and from deceit, to 
which we might be disposed to extend. the gift of supernatural 
powers. From the first of the fathers to the last of the popes, a 
succession of bishops, of saints, of martyrs, and of miracles, is con- 
tinued without interruption: and the progress of superstition was so 
gradual and almost imperceptible, that we know not iu what parti- 
cular link we should‘ break the chain of tradition. Every age bears 
testimony to the wonderful events by which it was distinguished; and 
“jts testimony appears no less weighty and respectable than that of the 
preceding geueration, till we are insensibly led on to accuse our own 
inconsistency, if in the eighth or in the twelfth century we deny to the 
venerable Bede, or to the holy Bernard, the same degree of coufi- 
dence which, in the sécond century, we had’ $0: liberally granted to 
Justip or to Irenzeus.§ If the truth of any of those miracles is ap- 


* Theophilus ad Autolycum, |. i, p. 345, edit. Benedictin. Paris, 1742. 
+ Dr: Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, published 
his Free Inquiry in [749, and before his death, which happened in 1750, 
he had prepared a vindication of it against his numerous adversacics. 
+ The University of Oxford conferred degrees on his =o From 
the indiguation of Mosheim (p. 22]), we-may discover tie sentiments of 
_ the Jutheran diviwes. 


Pi FSFZLEZRTF LAPEER SER LBES 


_. & Tbmay. seem somewhat remarkable, that Bernard of Clairvaux, who i, 
.records so many. miracles-of “his friend St. Malachi, never ane 10 . 
notice of his own, which, in their turn, however, are carefully related Dy hone 


hie.companions.and disciples. In the long series of ecclesiastical history, 
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tedby their apparent use and propriety, every age had. unbe- 
srs to convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous nations to con- 
wt; and sufficient motives might always be produced to justify the 
ition of Heaven. And yet since every friend to revelation is 
yruaded of the reality; and every reasonable man is convinced of 
the cessation, of miraculous powers, it is evident that there must have 
been some period in which they were either suddenly or gradually 
rikdrawn from the christian church. Whatever era is chosen for 
tat purpose, the death of the apostles, the conversion of the Roman 
¢, or the extinction of the Arian heresy,* the insensibility of the 
drstians who lived at that time will equally afford a just matter of 
wprise. They still supported their pretensions after they had lost 
eit power. Credulity performed the office of faith ; fanaticism was 
pumitted to assume the language of inspiration; and the effects. of 
weident or contrivance were ascribed to supernatural causes. The 
mentexperience of genuine miracles should have instructed the 
histian world in the ways of Providence, and habituated their eye 
‘{ilve may use a very inadequate expression) to the style of the divine 
wist, Should the most skilful painter of modern Italy presume to 
decorate his feeble imitations with the name of Raphael or of Correg- 
to, theinsolent fraud would be soon discovered and. indiguantly 
rele. | 
_ Whatever opinion may be entertained of the miracles of the primi- 
lie chirch since the time of the apostles, this unresisting softness of 
lmper,so cons}icuous among the believers of the second and third 
ealuties, proved of some accidental benetit to the cause of truth and 
-tligion, . In modern time’, a latent and even inyoluntary scepticism 
wheres to the most pious dispositions, Their admission of super- 
wtural truths is much less an active consent, than a cold and passive 
ttquiescence. Accustomed long since to obserye and to respect the 
"Watiable order of nature, our reason, or at least our imagination, is 
wt suficiently prepared, to sustain the visible action of the Deity. - 
‘Ait in the first-ages of christianity, the situation of mankind was ex- 


ies tere exist a single instance of a saint asserting that he himself 


ae the gift uf miracles ? 

conversion of Constantine is the era which i is most usually fixed 
dae lanfs, The more rational divines are unwilling to admit the 
those fourth, whilst the more cregulous are unwilling to reject 
Rowe of the fifth century. 
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tremely differént. The most’ curious; or the most credulous, among” 
the pagans-were often perstiaded to enter into a societ y, which asserted 
ait actual'claint of miraculous powers. ‘The primitive christians per- 

petually trode on’ mystic ground, and théir minds were exercised by 
the habits of beli¢ving tlie most extraordinary events. They felt, 

or they fancied, that on every side they were incessantly assaulted by 
demons, comforted’ by visions, ’ instructed’ by prophecy, and sur: 
prisingty delivered from danger, sitkness, an@ from death itself, by 
the supplications ofthe chutch. The real or imaginary prodigies, of 
which they so frequently conceived themselves to be the objects, the 
instruments, or the spectators, very happily disposed them to adopt; 
with the same ease, but with far greater justice, the authentic won- 
ders of the evangelic history; and thus’ miracles that exceeded not 
the measure of their own experience inspired‘ them with the most 
lively assurance’ of .miysteries which were’ acknowledged to surpass 


~ the'llimits of their understanding: Ft is this deep impression of super! 


‘ 


natural truths which has*been*so muti’ celebrated under the name of 


- faith; a state of mind described: as the sarest pledge of the divine 


favour and of future felicity, and récommended as the first or perhaps 
the only nierit of a christian, According to the more rigid doctors; 
the moral virtues, which may be equally practised. by infidels, are 
destitute of airy value or efficacy in the work of our jnstifieation. 

’ Vv, But the primitive Christian demonstrated his faith by his vir 
tues; and it was very justly supposed “that thé’ divine persuasion’ 
which enlightened or subdued the understanding,’ must, at the sane 
time, purify thé’ leart’ and direct the actions of the believer. The 
first’ apologists of Christianity who justify the innocence of their 
brethren, and ‘the writers of a later period, who eclebrate tle sanc: 
rity of their ancestors, display, in the nrost lively colours, the refor- 
juation ‘of manners which was introduced into the world: by the 
preaching of the Gospel: As it is my intention to remark‘only sucht 


buman’ ‘causes as were permitted to second the influence of revelation; 


J shail slightly mention two motives which might naturally render the 
Tives of the primitive Christians, much puter and more austere tian 


«those of their Pagan contemporaries, or their degenerate successors: 


repentance for their past sins, and the laudable desire of supporting 
the reputation of the soeiety in which they were engaged. 
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